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THE LEGACY.—A Tale. 
( Continued.) 


THE period of Frederick’s absence 
seemed tedious to Ellen, although he 
failed not to write by every packet; yet 
she fancied that his letters were at times 
written with haste and apparent cold- 
ness, which almost led her to fear that 
his sudden accession of fortune had 
taught him to consid@geher no longer 
an eligible object; the ain she would 
reproach herself for a ‘a SO injurious 
to him who was, in henfgpinion, inca- 
pable of harbouring a mean oer unwor- 
thy sentiment. At length, the welcome 
letter arrived, which informed her of 
his safe arrival; with the pleasing in- 
formation that he would certainly be at 
H on the following day. All the 
fears and anxieties of Ellen seemed 
now happilv ended; her face was once 
more dressed in smiles; and her agita- 
tion was so great that she could scarce- 










ly attend to the business of the day./f 


Knowing the hours in which she was 
necessarily engaged, she did not expect 
that Frederick, however anxious to see 
her, would visit them before evening; 
but as he usually made one at their 
social tea-table, she had not the smallest 
doubt of his appearing at the accustom- 
ed hour; and her disappointment was 
the more acute in proportion to the 
eagerness of her expectation. The 
morning found Ellen pale, harrassed, 
and a prey to the most alarming appre- 








hensions ; which were soon augmented 


ioemmneneneied 

| by the arrival of a messenger from the 
rectory. :{llen flew down stairs breath- 
less with haste to interrogate him. “Is 
Mr. Uarcourt returned?” © Yes, Miss, 
he came home yesterday.” ‘Is it pos- 
sible? At what hour?” “ At seven in 
the morning, Miss; you must have 
heard the post-chay rattle through our 
village.” “J did; I did. Is he ill 
then?” “Not ill, Miss, as I know of; 
but he seems in a strange humour; for 
he shuts himself up in his room, and 
speaks to nobody.” ‘ Have you a let- 
ter for me?” ‘No, Miss; F have one 
for your Mamma.” Ellen trembled so 
that she could scarcely stand; at that 
moment Mrs. Ainslie appeared; she 
beheld with dismay the situation of her 
child; and taking the offered letter from 
the man, hastily tore it open :—it con- 
tained these words— 


“f wish to see you, Madam, as 
soon as possible; I have that to relate 
which will both afflict and surprise you; 
but my communication must be made 
to you alone; I cannot come to your 
house. Ellen, I must see no more, 

Freperick Haacovurt.” 


Almost as pale and agitated as her 
daughter, Mrs. Ainslie dismissed the 
man; and leading Ellen to a chair, 
threw her arms: arotind her, and burst 
into tears. ‘Prepare yourself, my be- 
loved girl,” she sobbed, “for a terrible 
blow; a blow inflicted by the -hand of 
an erring parent. Yes; I well know to 
what Frederick alludes ;-~I—IJI am the 
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fatal cause of misery to my child.”—{ 
“What do you mean, Mamma? What 
are the contents of that dreadful letter ?”’ 
Mrs. Ainslie put it into her hands ; and 
she ‘perused it in speechless agony. 
“ Now listen to me,” resumed Mrs. 
Ainslie; ‘and I will make you ac- 
quainted with some familys anecdotes of 
which you have hitherto been ignorant. 
I have already informed you, that my 
father was an opulent merchant in the 
city of Lisbon. I was an only child; 
and reared with the fondest indulgence ; ; 
the attractions of a young English offi- 
cer, however, drew me from my duty ; 
{ was young and indiscreet 5 and he 
being a heretic was no crime in my 
eyes, although it was one of the first 
magnitude in those of my father; he 
peremptorily forbade our union ; and I 
imprudently eloped with my lover. 
‘Inexperienced as I was, I had no idea | 
that fortune could have any influence | 
on the mind of a man who, to my par- 
tial eyes, appeared endowed with every 
amiable and endearing quality; but, 
alas ; like many other credulous, inia- 
tu: ated girls, I discovered my error 





when too late; I will not wou: nd your | 


feelings, my dear child, by revealing 
what I was doom’d to suffer from the 
unkindness of your father, when he 
found himself disappointed in his ex- 
pectations of the fortune he believed 
my father must leave me at his death, 
even should he persist in withholding 
it from me during his life-time. You 
were too young to know any thing of 
what occurred then: I must therefore 
inform you, that my husband, not satis- 
fied with wounding my feelings by the 
most flagrant misconduct, succeeded 
also in wounding my reputation; he 
was base enough to take advantage of 
my being exposed to the company of 
those dissipated officers with whom he 
associated ; and accuse me of a crime 
at which my soul must ever have re- 
volted: the consequence was a separa- 
tion ; he could not complete his purpose 
of obtaining grounds for a divorce, but 






accusations ; and to conceal my disgrace 
and misery, [ found it most expedient 
to change my name.” 
( To be continued.) 
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A LIVELY DESCRIPTION OF ST. PETERS- 
BURG. 


( Continued.) 

That my observer may not perceive 
that his journies are within the same 
circle, | would, at the commencement of 
each jaunt, replace the bandage. From 
the summer garden, I would transport 
him to the midst of the Isle of Kre- 
towsky; on all sides are bourgeois and 
artiZaus amusing themselves during the 
interval of labour, some playing at nine 
pins, and others promenading with 
pipes in their mouths, some extended 
on the grass, with their wives and chil- 
dren, take tea round an ample copper 
boiler, others drink beer, or eat cold 
meat, or take milk, on a napkin spread 
on dhe grounds ‘They sing and amuse 
themselves ;—S Bir,” says my rial tra- 
veller to me, © ust now I must have 
been in Frang but here is a fair at a 
small town tm Germany; I recognize 
the language, the songs, the accents of 
joy; I must be at a considerable dis- 
tance from the place were we were just 
now.” Qn a sudden I transport my 
traveller to Kammeni-ostroff. I place 
him on the bridge, the enchanted isle 
displaying itself before us, seems to 
float on silver waves, it is bordered by 
voluptuous groves and trees of a ma- 
jestic height, whose foliage balances 
itself in air. In the bosom of this am- 
phitheatre of verdure, are scattered 
here and there a number of delicious 
habitations, yellow, white, sky blue, the 
most lively colours unite themselves in 
their facades, the eye cannot divine in 
what manner they are constructed, they 
seem to be made of porcelain, or of 
cartridge paper, delicately cut according 
to fancy, and painted in a style of deco- 

ration, ‘they appear to belong to France, 
to Italy, to England, to Holland, to 
China, but their exsembdde is of no coun- 
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The climage is mild, it unites all 
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; fore, to pluck off this blister from the 


MIE 
climates, the atmos» re is. serene, the 
agitation is fresh and ‘«ourous. ‘This 


a number of other 
is Water, eve- 


isle is surrounded vy 
isles ; every wie iaere 


ry wher is verdure, every where | 

there «s sothing but fairyism and en- 

chan on: ”” he would say, “I 

know wet 1 = I am, I know not the 

sty ic of the architecture, nor the climate, 
ae aa 

por tie vere ation?” I would then trans- 


port ny traveller to the new promenade, 
near admiralty. “ Here are En- 
says, “here are Turks, here 
Spaniards, here are Americans, these 
vere Dorn at the foot of Caucasus, 

i bay © scea these nations in prints, they 
n nature, they are busy, they 

ide, and seem to shew attention 


Lo other, is this an illusion or is| 


it reality? "hey each speak their own 
language. It is the rendezvous of dif- 
ferent nations, but not of merchants.— 
‘These edifices are se of a com- 
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From the LAY PREACHE 

* Dost thou well to be angry for the 
gourd ?” or to fret at any of the petty 
accidents of life? Thou discontented 
mortal, undoubted descendant from Jo-. 
nah, and his peevish tribe, why dost 
thou suffer a cloud to gather on thy 
brow, because one, 70 vi ade than a 
man’s hand, is rising in the sky ? Be se- 
rene thyself, ‘and it will import little, 
whether it rains or blows Of all vile 
habits, that of fretfulness is the least 
tolerable. Many offensive things, which 
vulgar people do, are sometimes laid 
wside, and their neighbours are occa- 
sionally freed trom annoy. But fret- 
fulness is a kind of perpetual motion, 
excited no less by a creaking door, than 
a fit of the gout. It is a voracious 
monster, and feeds upon minute as well 
@s vast vexation. Let us strive, there- 








» heart, and, even in the hottest and most 
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anger iga days of life, care not whe- 


ther the shelter of a “ gourd” be ex- 
tended over us or taken away. 
GHOSTS. 


An attempt to develope the mystery, of ghosts, 
&e would, ! conceive, be a laudable uindert king's 
and scarce ‘Ay any effort of the pen could be more 
serviceable to the public in all its branches, 
learned or wzlearned, than a clear and efficient 
performance of this nature. What proportion can 
be preved ta have been contrivances, by subse- 
quent eviderice, the confessions of the guilty ae- 
tors, or assistants, is more than I can presume to 
state, without deliberate enquiry ; but, L think it 
would be found considerable. In the course of 
the examination many facts would disclose them- 
selves, perfectly well calculated to banish super- 
stitious terrors, to abate the magni ifying powers 
of apprehension, credulity and fancy :—in short, 
of every thing, except conscience ; ‘that copious 
source of spectres and affrights! that faithful 

nonitor to the human int !—The order of such 
a performance seems to be, first explanations of 
those natural phenomena, which have been mis- 
taken for spiritual appearances :—Such as the 
accidental figure of frost on a tree, as Bloomfield 
notices in his Farmer’s Boy ; 

A gristly spectre, cloth’d in silver gray, 

Around whose feet the waving shade vs pla LV, 

Stands in his path! He stops, and not a breath 

Heaves from his heart, that sinks almost to decal 
Yet well I know, 

An aged ash, with many a spreading bough, 

Till slowly as his voiceless feet drew near, 

Its perfect lineaments at once appear ; 

Its crown of shiv’ring ivy whispering peace, 

And its white bark that:fronts the moon's pale 

fuce. 

What sfectres have not been seen in the forms 
assumed by clouds, in those of vapours floating a 
few feet above the earth, in the diluted light of 
lamps or candles! To say nothing of that really 
dangerous meteor, the ignis futuus. Let the 
ghosts of nature then have the first place. Next 
follow those of art; and these have been nume- 
rous. Thousands have originated in favour or 
in hatred, in jealousy or m villainy. Private 
meetings of lovers, have raised wide spreading 
rumours of ghosts in white : illicit contrivances 
of smugglers, have terrified many an honest 
countryman, who had strayed too near their re- 
positories of “ fuir trade.” Now, these conside- 
rations assign one reason for the non-appearance 
of ghosts in populous cities; though I myself 
have seen the * Shadowy ghost” in achureh yard 
in the city ; and have heen held back. by a friend, 
who observed a Something, that proved to be only 
the reflection of a lighted lamp, on @ pavement, 
wetted by a slight shower. Then might be ar- 
ranged ghost®; the contrivance of wit ors wan- 


tonness, malice or depravity, removing them far . 
enough from any thing supernatural; and lastly, 


well authenticated instances of real resusetation; 
or of persons retnrning to life, after an apparent 
decease, These cases are extremely rare, but 
come within the verge of possily\ty. 0. 
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s THE 
POETRY. 
TWILIGHT. 


WHEN the bright torch of day fades away in the 
wecsi 
And 4 
grove ; 
When the mantle of twilight wraps Eve’s ‘humid 
breast,’ 
_ How sweet through the rose-blooming valleys 
to rove. 
To gaze on the scene with contemplative eye, 
As the shadows of night intercept it with gloom; 
To list to the gale as it dies with a sigh, 
And expiring its pinions waft baimy perfume. 
While the glow worm’s small lamp shews the 
dew gleaming bright, 
Which is scattered by Hesper at evening se- 
rene ; 
To look on the sky through the glooms of the 
night, 
When the myriads of stars shoot their glances 
between. 
To view the pale moon whilst emerging sublime 
From her dark bed of clouds hanging over the 
west; 
{n the glen up the rock’s breezy summit to climb, 
While her beams play below on the lake’s 
glassy breast. 
And oh ! should the owlet awake with her scream 
The slumber of twilight—the stillness around : 
As she flies from the rock. by the moon’s paly 
beam, 
How the heart’s glowing current is thiill’d at 
the sound. 
Blest hour, I will court thee as long as ¥ live, 
In concert with thee range the vallies among; 
And what from thy hand ’tis my fate to receive, 
The remembrance shall stay in a tribute of song. 


parting splendour illumines the 


— 
ARTLESS MARY. 


Ah! simple maid, that gentle breast, 
‘The pillow now of peace and rest, 
May heave with woe—may swell with care, 
May prove the pangs of fell despair ;— 
‘Then let no vagrant wishes find, 
An entrance to thy spotless mind ;-— 
My swect, my ariless Mary! 
Then through the day, no longer bright, 
And the long dark and weary night, 
Thow dst glow with rage, wouldst chill with fears, 
Thy lustrous eye be dimm’d with tears ; 
Shunn’d by the good, thy hours would be, 
Devoted all to misery, 
My sweet, my artless Mary. 
—— 
THE TEAR. 
Thine cyes, lovely beauty, are bedew’d with a 
tear, 
And thy fair cheeks are suffus’d with a blush; 
Oh then come to my bosom, confide all thy fear 
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Give care to thee winls, and resign all thy sorrow, 

And ah! let Log whisper soft in thy ear, 

That we, my sweet ‘girl, may be happy to-mor- 
row, 

And no more thine eyes» he bedew’d with a 
tear. , 

——— 
BEAUTY IN TEARS. 

Ohi! weep not, sweet maid, nor let 
press thee, 

Thy innocent bosom should banish all fears ; 

Kind Heaven will protect thee—fuir vir ue caress 
thee, 

And Angels will pity such beauty in t ars, 

But some cruel tyrants compassion n@ r cher- 

ish, 

Tn all their dark actions ambition app rs, 

They suffer the wretched to languish and , erish, 

And look without pity, on beauty in teal s, 

How blest is the heart which with charity ow- 
eth, 

And tranquil the bosom that virtue revere: ; 

How sweet is the balm which kind pity bestow- 
eth, 

To soften the sorrow of beauty in tears! 


orrow Op- 


— 

WIT. 
Wit, like bea 
Kindles in th 
Though 
Kills dusky 
Revives in 
Cold 
But the 


bright, 

>’ 

chanting: 

ife, 

life, 
supplanting ! 
ic’d smile, 

to beguile, 
Wit_mischicvous; 
Discretio hould: spring the mine, 
Its magic clse indeed may shine, 

But just as surely grieve us. 












—— 
THE SETTING SUN. 

Here let me pause beneath the forest’s pride, 
And mark the setting sun, with purple glow, 
Tinge the dark mountains, where the vapours ride, 

And gild the wave that murmuring falls below. 
A short farewell! bright visitant of day! 

Thou wilt not slumber long on ocean’s isles, 
At dawn thou’lt rouse the peasant with thy ray, 

And gladden nature with thy morning smiles. 
And must. this throbbing heart be laid at rest? 

And shall the grave be my cold lonely bed, 
When Nature’s face will be as richly drest, 

And morning beams be as profusely shed. 
No ;—when the long dark night of death is o’er, 

Refin’d Pll burst the trammels of the tomb, 
On viewless wings to happier regions soar, 

To flourish in fruition’s endless bloom. 
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— ‘Toone who so fondly thy tremours would hush. 
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